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HISTORY AND’ ERHNOLOGY* 


It is the aim of this essay to show the impprtance 
of ethnolegy, and g¢spegially of recent develop- 
ments of thatscien e, A oe GO Duriry th fast 
ten years shere® : atom in progregs, rudely 
hindered but not stopped by the war, Hy attra! 
which has brought the two disciplines into émuch 
closew gelationshi? than would have gocen possible 
under the conditions which guidestie, cd of 
ethnology twenty or thirty yeags ago. A this 
» more remote period anthropology—I use the term 
afithropology advisedty—-was wholly under the 
* dominance of ‘a egude evolutionary standpoint. 
The ain of the anthropologist was’ to workout a, 
scheme of" human progress accagding #o which 
language, social organisation, religian, and material 
‘arts had developed through the action of certaim 
principles* ore laws. It was assumed that the 
-manifold peoples of the earth represented stages 
‘in this process of,evolution, and it was supposed 
thdt by the comparative study of the culture of 
these different’ p@pples it would-be possible to’ 
formulate the law: Hein the process of evolu- 


tion had been directed sand governed. It was 

* This essay originally agSegred in History for July, 1920, 
‘and has been reproduced yy sind permission orthe Editor. It 
embodfes a few subsequent @rrections andeedditions by the! 
Author. 
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assumed that the time-order of different: eléinents- 
_ of culture had been everyvhére the same; that if 
atrilineal institutions, preceded patrilineal in 
Eurcpe- and Asia, this ‘must also have been the 
case in Oceania and America; that if cremation is 
ater than inhuntétiea in India, it has also been 
later everywhere else. This assumption was forti- 
+ fied by’ attempts to show that there were reasons, 
usrelly psychological i nature, according to 
which tlere was somcthing in the “urgversal con- 
stitution < ve the human mind, or in some condition 
of the environment, or inherent in the constitution 
of human society, which made. it necessary_that ; 
patrilineal ing! stitutions should have grown7out of 
viceilinez’ and that inhumation should be earlier 
than cremation’ Moreover; it was assumed as an 
essential part of the general framework of the 
science that, after the original dispersal of man- 
kind, or possikly owing to thé independent evolu- 
tion cf, different main: varicties of Man, . large 
portions of the“earth had been cut off from inter- 
course with otpers, so that the process of evolution~ 
hhad taken place 4n them independently. When 
similarities, even in minute points ofdetail, were 
Yound_ in these regions, supposed to have been’ 
wholly isolated from one anothér, it was held that 
they were due to the uniformity. i in the constitution 
of the human mind whieb~ ; ,rorking on similar 
lines, had ‘brought forth sits “lar products, whether 
in social. organisation, religion, or material culture., 
The adhersnts of the seat movement to which 
I have referveg regard the waole of this construc-. 
tion with” its 5 Whaiprsupports of m/ yantel uniformity 
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sand Qrderly sequende as built upon¢the sand. | It 
is claimed that thefe kas Seen no such isolation of ' 
one part of the earth from another as ge 
assumed by the advocates of independent eUtus ” 
tion, but that the means #f navigation have been 
eapable, for far longer pa@giotls than has beep 
supposed, of carrying Man to any part of the 
earth. The widespread similarities of culture are, 4 
it is held, due in the mein, if not wholly: athe ; 
spread of scuftogn’s and institutions fr some 
centre in which focal conditions especiall# favoured 
their development.e 


we Historian Scyoon or Effrxonoey. . 
If there has been such spread of ¢etkure, J is 
evident that the process of development must have -: 
been far mere complicated than is supposed by the 
advocates of the older evolutionary view. There 
is reason to believ®, indeed, that ¢he process has * 
been exéeadingly complex: that when custefis are 
carried from their original home % othe* parts of 
the would, few of them survive ‘nchanged, but 
suffer profound modification, some tn the directiofi 
of progressy some in the direction of degeneration, 
‘and. some in a direction which can hardly bt 
be are in tertMs cither of progress or Uecay. 
e of this movement believe that many customs 
which were once Syprosed to be the products of a 
simple process of elution among an isolated 
- people have in fact behind them a long and tortuéus 
history. It is held hat the first,task of the 
ethnologist is to unfaval this history, and in con- 
gequence the n&ime ye haye chose foreour school 
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and for our methods is that ¢f “ historical." Wee. 
speak of the movement as*bélonging to the his- 
torical school ‘of ethnology, and of our method as 
the™storical method. in place of the older school 
and method, which are often: styled evolutionary. 
This latter term-it not satisfactory, for it is far 
from necessary that a follower of the historical 
metho¢ should bean opponent of evolution. The | 
German historical schoot are such opponents of 
evolutior , but this is very fa’ frort dhe position 
of Englis’ y ethnologists. Our quarrel with the 
oldez schol is that it regardeé as simple what is 
very comple=, and tried to reagh by a short cut 
2 goal which will only be attained when we have 
lea=nt the amicual interrclations of a vast number 
of separate path’ along whieh Man and his culture 
have travelled. Put briefly, we believe that it is 
ne€essary to detcrminc what has happened hefore 
we procced to the task of tryfag to discover how 
it has happened and to formulate the laWs which 
have devermincd the course which the_ social 
activity of Man_has followed. The relafions 
-Getween “the what” and “the how” are often 
complex, and speculations about “ the-how ” may 
-cften be useful in deciding “ what” has happened, 
but the adherents of the new movement style their 
~.method historical because the discovery of what 
has happened in the past tet ie various peoples 
of the earth is their primary aim &nd a necessary. 
preliminary to the further task of discovering the 
laws, and -esvecially the r-ychological :laws, by 
#-which the historical process his been directed- 
I propo-2 in fhis-paper to. illustrate the kind of 
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» procgss by which the eth ologist is wyigg to deter- : 
mine what has hafip ae in the past to the rude * 
peoples he studies and to gaise the question whether 
he is justified in his: presumption that his weCThod | 
is worthy of being regardéd as a method of history. 

\~ The first point to noticeris ‘rat, as a rule, the 
ethnologist has to discover the past history of 
peoples who have no writtcn"*documents of anys 
Kind, and whose, oral @raditions are go blpaded * 
with feature? olyppusly mythical in cligxeert that 
it needs a 2 sfecial discipline to dis Aguish the 
degree of their Nistoricity, or, indedt, in Many 
cases to decide whether they havegany historical 

- valté at all. ft is already bciyg found that, 

“where native traditions seem to résord hist-rical , 
events, the conclusiens drawn Yrém them“ are int 
afféement with those reachcd through other lines ’ 
of evidence; but it is better as a method of investi 
gation. to ignore tradition at firgt and base pre” 
liminary econclusions on evidence of othef’ kinds. 
The problem, therefore, with which the ethnologist 
is confronted is “whether it is 3 posibte to discover 
the past history of a people who have no written 
documents “of any sort and whose oral traditions, 
are of such a kind that at present it is safest "td 
ignore them. % 


‘THe Meruox — ETHNOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. 
: q shall now sketqy? briefly the general lines upon 
pwhich I believe the problem can be solved. ’. The 
“chief instrument igyqne which I have elsewhere*" 


# Rep, Brit. Assoc., PoMsmouth (1949 p.-490, or Natfhrés 
(1913), vol. teak + By 846. 
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-ealled the method of ethnological analysis, and 
“the second” volume of the *book which I have, 
perhaps presumptuously,, called The History of 
Meltrnsian Society* ig an attempt to apply. this 
method of analysis. In this book I have attempted 
ta. analyse the highly-complex mass of customs 
and institutions which make up the present social, 
eculture cf the Melartesian pcople and to distinguish 
“the Ngtious strands out of which it, has beeh formed. 
This cultw're may be likencd to gicliy ‘patterned 
texture stdting with an indigenous'element com- 
parale with the warp of the social loom. To this 
have bfen addfd at different times, wefts of various 
kinds, each finished by an iminigrant cuttiire. 
The & weftYormed with the indigenous warp a 
stexturé in which Gach of the-clements largely lost 
its individuality and came to form part of paivtin 
in which it is not possible to detect’the elements 
“py other than a special process of analysis. Later 
imamigi@t, influences added new wefts to the 
texture, irfcrezsing the complexity of the pattern 
and adding to tht difficulty of analysis, Rages 
® + 
ANALYSIS OF MELANESIAN CULTURES. 
an my study of Melanesian culture I found reason 
to beliéve that the first intro?uced weft had 
fgrmed with the indigenous warp the special kind’ - 
of social structure known as th-*¢tial organisation. 
~In:this form of society the @nniunity is divided 
into"two moieties standing in‘ such a relation to 
° one another that a man of anegnoiety is compelled 
hy social custom, to marry a -weman of the otber, 
. - FE gempiare ie 7 : 
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the'children of th@union belonging, to the mother’s, * 
smolety. To: thise bb magia simple sécial texture» 
there was added laftr another and more complex 
weft which gave to Melangjia the secret ougatliga-. 
tions which form.so characteristi8 a feature of its © 
society. The use of monyments of stone, the gult 
of animals, and the desiccation of the dead in: . 
: rane ve with these organisations furtker led mg - 
to the Wew that, this Jater weft had given tg th®’ 
Melanesian sextue the megalithic art, tha totemism, 
‘and the pise>Pation of the dead whichAre present, * 
though often in g form not at once vious,4in so 
many parts of Mclanesia. The a el ofunalysis 
~ né%b led me to* detect a weft whzh in the more 7 
northerly parts of Mclancsia haf] brought the. . 
“special kind of wasfare knows as head-Runtings 
“eegubhex.with a developed skull-cult, “the regula» 
tion of marriage by’kinship, pile-dwellings, ptank-, 
built canoes, and other special, arts and crafts> 
Still later had come another weft which inttoduced 
;the practice of cremation associated with a home . 
of the dead in the sky and a form of totemism in 
‘which the totems are birds. * * aa 

Finding ‘it nécessary to have names for the. 
various hypothetical peoples whom I thus suppose : 
“to have contriputcd to the complexity of the.. 
elanesian texture, I was led to choose as the 
marks or symb@lwof two of them the substances ; 
by which mental Nativity is stimulated, . In the - 
southern parts of? Melanesia the people drink 
kava,* while in tye gotth the place. of ;kava- 
drjnking is taken, ‘Yhe practice of chewing bets} 
OAD infusidS of the zoot of a peqper™Plpermnethysticum). *, 


ee 
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amixture.* Theuse of kava is intimately associated a 
‘with. the secret societies, und Iewas therefore led , 
to regard, this substance as the ‘mark of the founders 
of, these societies, and chose “ the kava- -people ” 

as their designation. I fSund reason to believe 
that in the north k&vas had once. been used, but 
had been displaced by betel. Associating this 
ractice ~vith the introducers of head-hunting, I 
“Chose “the betel-people a as a name for this 
element of the Melancsian popy afior’ The pro- 
cess of ethnological analysis havitg fed me to 
distifguish tese two main wefts in the Melanesian 
texturef¢ it beck sane my task to distinguish, in the 
highly variegatpd pattern presented by Melancésian 
culture, the clements which belonged to these two . 
énfluenéés, the culgure of the kava-people taking 
rup by far the greater part of my attention 


or EnuwoxoatcaL ANALYSIS LE RATED BY 


/ s oy tis Britisu Is.es, 


I shall rot ‘sttefapt to illustrate the Feta 
which underliz tXis process of analysis by means 
of Che strange anG urffamiliar cultures of Melanesia. 
I propose to illustrate them by imdgiring ‘the 
éxperience of a Melanesian who sets out for Europe 

_ to test. the principles by which the history of his, 
ewn people has been formalated. On reaching our ~ 
continent he will discover the ptegence of writing 
and printing, but, recognisingy£hat these arts are 
strange to him, he will decide to ignore. them, 
Moreover, investigation. wills ow that the oral 


.y 


ie @.4 mixture of greca-nut, the leaves" of the betel pepper 
“(Peper belle) or of Piper fnethgstiCup, ang lime. Z 
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traditions of Europe. have been largel influenced, 
when not wholly det:rmined, by these.arts, and he 
will thereupon decide 40 ignore everything that 
he hears about past history and_trust wholly +o-. 
the objective evidence provided by the study of 
language, social organisat’ sn, teligious belief and - 
ritual, and the material sides of life. I shall 
imagine™: Melanesian trying vo discover the pasz.- 
history of oursel«es on’exactly the sare lines~and 
by. exactiy the »ime methods, as tho:2 which I 
have employed to determine the history of his 
people, putting wholly on one side those instru- 
ments of research which are provi ted by literary 
documents, whether manuscripts books, coins, 
inscriptions, or of any other kind. ~~ 


PRINCIPLES OF ETIINOLOGICAL ANALYSIS, 


Before I enter upon this task it will be well to 
mention certain principles which- guided my work 
in Melaresia, and have also been use¢ in ethno- 
logical analysis elsewhere, especialy in the work 
of -W: J. Perry in Indonesia.* ‘whe‘first of these: 
principles is that of common distribution. When 
certain eiéments of culture are found in association- 
with one another in several localities, we regard. 
this as a grovad for assigning the associated 
customs,- institutions, and material objects to one. 
culture, and if tn. associated clements have no 
necessary connectie1 with one another, a8, for 
-instance, is the .case-witk megalithie architecture _ 
and..sun-cult, we -.esuine that this association, 
wkich is meaning ess- in its present area of di _ 

* The Megalithic Culcure o* Indo..esic Manchester, 1918. ~ 
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tribution, eam, into existence elsewhere, - and 
Teached its present home by t.ansmission. 

A second principle is that of organic connection: : 
-When iwo elements of culture are found to be so 
closely associated with one another that they. 
form constituent parts~of one organisation, it. is 
assumed. that they belong to the same culture. 
x hus, if “aegalithic’ monuments and sun-cult are 

- four? to orzur together as clements in the ritual 
wof a seerc” society, this is rega ded as evidence 
that they belong to one culture, and if the formule 
of the ritua: of the society arc in a language 
different from + hat of ordinary life. we have a case 
* in-which the pr ciple of organic connection points, : 
-not only t< trcnsmission, but also to the original 
. nome of the language as the région from which the 
“transmission has taken place. - ea 
~A “third principle is only a special case of. the 
second, but it is sa important that it deserves 
special mention. I have called this principle that 
of ‘“class-assuviation.” In many parts of the 
«World there is reason to believe that certain social 
dasses or sections of the community represent, 
'.and are descended from, settlers from outside. In 
. ‘Potynesia, 1 “Melanesia, and Indonesia there is reason 
to believe that the ruling classes are the descendants 
of immigrants, while the general, mass of the 
population represent the inhabi “apts of the country 
“befor® these settlers came. If an element of 
eulture is found ‘to be -specially associated with 
“one or other el-ss, it is, accon ing to the principle 
“_I- am: now ‘considering, ascign-d tc the*pecple 
whose_calture is repriseuted by the class in ques- 
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tia. Thus, when I find that the chefs of Poly-- 
nea practise desic cation or other torm of pre- 
servation of thé-tledd, while the commoners inter 
their dead in the sitting postion, I infer th-t these, 
forms of disposal of the dead belong to two different 
peoples. In this case I infor that thé desiccation 
of the chiefs is’ the later, and interment. in the 
. sitting position the carlier, practice.. Mr. Perry. 
has fouud this -principle also to held good in 
Indonesi-, vhere *he association of the oultural use a 
of stone aid ’.ne sun-cult with the chilfs has been 
held greatly to Strengthen the argur2nt bascd on 
common distribution that these t%o elernents of 
cuivtre were. introduced by one and the same ~ 
people. ae es2 
Each of these three principles Standing alone - 
——stnay-ha.subject to exceptions, but when all three- 
lead in the same direction, it is possible to assume, 
‘with a high degrze of confidence, that associateq. 
elemeiits of culture were introduced. by-one and 
the same people. 7 4 
Let mé now assume that my Melanesian, in- 
spired by these principles, sets to work in Europe. 
He will spénd much time collecting, by means of 
the phonetic system he had used in* Melanesia, 
“Specimens of tke languages of all the nations he 
‘visits, making at the same time a general surve; 
of their religions, ‘their social order, their arts and 
crafts, but always -fmoring anything which brings 
him into too close contact. with ideas derived from 
. written or printed ‘1oc-ments, He will soon dis- 
. cover that he hrs undertaken a task far mora 
_ difficult tha. that whick hed veen Dresented ry 
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the. culture-af his own and neighbouring peopues. 
She main cause of this diff.cu ty *s the far greater 
uniformity of belief and custom in Europe than 
inthe archipelago whe? his own methods had been 
devised. This greater uniformity is largely due to 
“the fact’ that he is now-dealing with a continent,. 
with greater facilities for the spread of culture and 
-for the smaller movements which have occurred, ° 
vven_in Melanesia, as incidents of the .ntervals 
between the main migrations, Pe thezefore looks 
* around for s »me region where it may ~2 possible for 
him ~o appl; his principles with greater prospect 
of: success, an“ for this purpose he chooses two 
largish islands vith several small dutliers sitazited 
at the western. extremity of Europe, trusting | 
“that tho prelimincry survey-he has carried out 
“upon the Continent will help him in histask of— 
_apprying “the method of ethnological analysis to 
“vhe British Isles, : 
-Befofe-he sets to work in carnest he will subvey : 
the geograph.-al Zelations of the region he has ~ 
chosen. He ~ill~iote that there are only a limited 
“puinber-of direction? by which foreign influence is 
likely to have come. Though it is possible that 
“iigrants “ay have reached Britain across the 
Atlantic; he will probably conelude that any. 
influence of this kind has been recent and of no 
great importance. He will look to the North Sea” 
and the English Channel as th. two chief avenues 
of approach... He will bear in nind, however, the. 
-possibility that mariners- co-sting the western 
- shores of Europe may have_re.ched Ireland and 
“the southern- shorcs af England, or, continuing to 
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huy the coast on séaching Cornwall o- Wales, may. ~ 
have passed north 1s “ar as the Hebrides or the 
Orkney and Shetlarad Islands, to 

On making a preliminar™” survey he wil find_a 
most disappointing uniformity in the social organi- 
sation upon which the ethnccogical analysis of his 
‘Own country has been largely based, and he will — 
therefore decide to- turn his attention in the first 
place tu language. Se he ee 
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The first rough survey will show the -vide presence. . 
of one language spoken with a ‘ligh degree of © 
funtormity among the ruling classe: and with great — 
dialectical variation among the .uled. especially - 
among ‘those who follow the recupation of agri-~ 
~culture. In the western and northern parts of the- 
islands he will find another group of languages widely _ 
different from apy he had met on the Continent; 
excep. in Brittany, though With, certain ndints -of 
similarity to other of the con.ineZal languages, 
He finds these aberrant forms of «peech in the ~ 
mountainous districts of Scot:anc, in Ireland, ond 
in Wales. while the place-names of Cornwall show - 
that people speaking a language of this farrity 
must have had a vast influence in this" outlying 
“corner of Great Britain. It is just possible that he. 
may We so fortunate as to meet some old man 
who when a boy s,»ke to Dolly Pentreath before 
the last speaker >f the Cornish language’ was 
interred in a grave-ard_o. Penzance. . - oy 

He will note that these languages, which the -. 
more educated’ of the people c.u Celtic, fall “in.£o~. 
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two distiptt families. He wil be especiatly 
interested in their evidence 01 tho interchange of 
“py” and “‘q” with which hc is already familiar 
as_oue of the most usé“ul linguistic distinctions of 
Melanesia.* His familiarity with this criterion 
will at once lead him ‘%o assign these two branches 
_ of the ‘Celtic tongue to different sources, which he 
will speak of as the “p’’ people and the. ‘“q” 
<“onle. The geographical position of these lan-° 
guages in districts most remote from: the main 
“direction ot migration will lead hin. to the view 
that the “ p”’ and ‘“q” peoples-represent -early 
inhabitants wh” have only been able to preserve 
- their language in the mountainous regions of-vhe 
- western and no.thern parts of Great Britain and 
“a the renote Irelacd. ‘his distribution will lead 
aim to formulate the working hypothesis that the 
Ceitic languages belong to an carly period .of 
Eritish history, and represent the language either 
of early immigrants or of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
The existei.ce »f Uwo distinct branches of the 
family “Will ir-lix2 him to the former of these 
altechatives. ~ 
On turning his attention to the more widely 
 auifased language, he will find that it has a complex 
character” and can’ be analysed ‘nto two chief 
“components, one resembling the lan suage cf France 
and more remotely those of Spair; Portugal, Italy, 
-and Rumania, while the othe» element bears the 
closes. affinity to the _ languages of - Holland, 
* R.H. Codringtou, The Melunesian i. i. mguages, Oxford, 1885. 
“of. W.HR. Rivers,- Phe History of Mela zsian “loctety, vol. th, 
pi 479. 
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Scandinavia, ana Germany. On epplying the 
priuciple of class ascociition, he will tind that thc 
speech. of the ruling classes especially shows this 
complex character, while th * dialects of the-subject. 
agricultural population are large?y free from the ; 
features which have appaxen‘ly been derived.from 
France, their vocabulary consisting chiefly of 
.words of the kind he will assume to Have come 
across te North Sea... In the easter districts 17” 

‘ Scotlang ard- in *he Orkney and Shetland Islands- 

/ he will finc’ <i especially close relation to Scandi- ~ 
navia; but will he puzzled by the p-esence <a all 
parts ‘of Scotland of terms for certa“n objects, such 
as ““ carafe,” agreeing so exactly. with words of - 
France that he will conclude they cre derived from - 
some French influence of a kind differeut from; — 
and probably later than, that which gave its- 
French characters to the dominant language “uf 
England. Applying his class criterion in the samc _ 
Way as-in Melanesia, he will assume *hav of the 
two elements into which the Euglic’s l.nguage can 
be analysed that allied to Frenc!:, being especially 
prominent in the language of thc ruling classes, is 
the later. and the other element the earlier. ~ 


Tue Tureg Main ELements in Br-tish 

a , CULTURE. a5 
He ‘will thus reach a provisional scheme in 
-which Great Brita.s and Ireland had been reached 
by three main im nigrant waves, the earlicst of 
which ‘had itself a iouble character. He will find 

it convenient to _bave names for the carriers of the - 

_ three languages.. In Melanesia he- has beccuie” 
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~ accustomed to use names, already mentioned, taken 
from the substances by whfzh che people stimulate 
their mental. activity. When speaking of the 
hypothetical peoples \ho have entered into the 
composition of his own rare, he is accustomed to 
speak of the kava-pecple-and the betel-people. it 
will therefore be natural to him to look to similar 
substances as the source-of names for the con- 
‘WC+yent elerients in the population of sritain. 
He will find one drink widely Ciffuse. end used 
“by all classes, but the Celtic origin «ote word by 
which it is uriversally known and¢ the association - 
of its two varie ‘ies with Scotland and Ireland will 
~ leadHim to connect it with the earliest straturc of 
- ithe populetion- He will avoid all the sources of 
~“eonhfusion from which we suffer so badly when we 
-talk of the Celts by adopting the term “ whisky- - 
| people” for the carliest group of settlers to which 
Fis analysis has led him. In seeking names for the. 
two latte immigrant peoples he will note “that, 
though the us> of beer is widespread, it is the 
chief, and often the only, drink of the lower,.and 
esptcially of the” agzicultural, classes, while the 
use of wine is definitely confined to the ruling 
tiasses. He will therefore be led to use the terms , 
“ beer-pedple ” and ‘‘ wine-people-” for the ele-. 
ments of the population which. we sre acc stomed -— 
to call Anglo-Saxon and Norman © He wili decide, ~ 
at any rate provisionally, to use the terms - 
““whisky-people,” ‘‘ beer-peop'e,” and“ wine- 
yeople”’ for the three mii» cenents to which he 
~ has been led by hir philological apalysis. 
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TERMS UF RELATIONSHIP. - 


: I- believe that “my Melanesian ethnologist, 
through ‘the study of the elements of cultrre asso- 
ciated with the ruled and rulitig classes, would 
be able to discover in larse ineasure the nature of 
the relations betwegn the three peoples. I must 
content, myself with an example fromZa subject 
which tukes the foremost place amor’ the inst~u- 
ments 0: e*hnol¢gical analysis in Melanesia. On 
studying Viz. British terms of relationship, our” 
dark-skinned evhnologist would find hat they fall 
definitely into two groups. Cert/in terms, such 
as““ather, mother, brother, and sister, evidently 
belong to the beer-people, while tae words uncle, - 
. aunt, and cousin are as eviden<ly derived irom the 
language of the later wine-people. He will be at- 
first puzzled by the terms for relatives separated 
by two generatiens which consist of words of thc 
beer-peaple, modified by the piefix grend-, seem- 
ingly derived from the winc-pcople. “hese terms 
belong to the descriptive class, wick always forms’ 
a difficult problem, and my Nzelaaesian philologist 
will for-thé present put them on one side. Con- ’ 
fining his attention to the other terms, he wii 
_ conelude that the relationships of uncle, aunt, and 
™ cousin are deno ed by words belonging to the wine- ... 
people because tis people produced some modifica- 
tion in the social uxder which led to the need for ~ 
new terms for those relationships, As his pre- 
. Judice against prirted dccuments forbids him te - 
_ have recourse to the Anglo-Sexon language, -he - 
-/will be driven’ to help ef othec kinds. He vill” 
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Temember. h- virg been greatly impressed. by - a 
feature of the nomenclatire of felationship’ in. 
‘Germany, a country where che beer-people. are 
predomant. He haa found in general use two 
“words for uncle; “ Oheim” and “ Onkel,” the 
“fatter of which is eviaently the French word with’ 
very slight disguise. There were also. two words 
for aunt,: “‘Tante”? and “‘ Base,” though the 
“wter. word ‘is often applied to other 1vlatives. 
Here, again, one word is evid2ntly~Fyench in 
“origin, and in correspondence with 13“experience 
in the Britistr Isles he had found # iat these words 
allied to-Frenc:: were especially prominent in the — 
language of the.ruling and moré cultured classes. 
He‘had also foind, when talking to some-of the 
“elder pcople of Cermany, that “Base” was 
“especially used for the father’s sister, who was 
Tnus~ distinguished in nomenclature from the 
other's sister, for whom there- was a different 
_term—Mrhme.”” Similarly, he had - found, 
‘though moze ..rely, that some old people used 
the word “ Ohein’’ especially for the mother’s 
brother, and calléd tte father’s brother “ Vetter,” 
a word used by the majority of the populetion for 
me cousin. Among these old people of Germany 
the Melanesian philologist had thus found the 
distinction in nomenclature betwc2n the father’s ” 
brother and the mother’s brother, and between the 
“father’s sister and the mother’s siscer, which: is: so 
fundamental a feature of his ows system of kinship. 
Since the older German w rs a:> evidently related 


_ * Iam indebted ta“ ‘rofessor Breu’ for yaluatle informat‘on . 
cone_rning the us- of these terme... _ 
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tc the language of *he beer-peop.> c” Britain, he * 
‘will infer that at ‘one tine this people distinguished 
the brother and sister of the ‘ather from the brother 
and sister of the mother. _He will assume “hat the 
existing language of Creat_Britain denotes the 
uncle and aunt by terms~derived from the speecli 
of the wine-people because the older gistinction 
became meaningless as the result of charges in the. : 
social order brought al-out by the influ nce of se 
settlers, i, xing to social changes coming about 
under the nfl tence of the wine-people, the older* 
distinction becume meaningless, -%~ would be 
natural that new terms for relatives, Tormerly 
distinguished but now classed together, should_ be 
taken from the language of the im-nigrant people. ~ 
by whose influence the change had heen made. 
In Melanesia the distinction of the brother and” 
sister of the father from the brother and sister of 
the mother is cioscly connected with the clan- . 
organisi tion, and my Melanesian ethn “Icgist cun- 
not but regard these features of ovr ndmenclature 
of.relationship as evidence of a ¢la&a-organisation. 
as part of the social system ot the beer-peopl+ 
which disappeared under the influence of the wine- 
immigrants. He will find support for this: early 
existence of a elan system in the presence of an - 
organisation, t ough of a very aberrant kine, 
which goes by this name in Scotland, and he-will 
detect some traces of a similar organisation in 
Ireland under the ime of “ sept.” Moreover, he 
will note the rare czeur_cuce in Ergland of a word” 
“sib,” probably-related to th “ sept” of the” 
. Irish, which is used in. <, manner very suggestive 
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“ot the wide ex’ ension of rela ‘ionship which is -so 
characteristic of the clan-c-ganisution. 

This- brief. illustration “by means of certain 
4cature. of our own language is exactly on the 
ggame lines as those. whieh I have used in my 
analysis of Melanesian “culture. You will have 
noted that the processes inferred by the Melanesian 
- &hnologirt, such as the time-order assigned to the 
th.. > chicf constituent cleny:nts in the population, 
_are as we know them to have—heen_ from “our 
‘documents, and when our cthnole sist overcomes 
his horror of ‘‘terary sources he will find that the 
words Of the Anglo-Saxon language denoting 
‘kinship exactly. correspond with his hypothesis. 

~The docuzaents of this language will show that 
those who “poke it distinguished the brother and . 
“sister of the father from the brother and sister of 
“the mother, just as he had been led to infer from 
comparison with the linguistic Variations of Ger- 
miny. 7 ~ill fad even that the name: which, 
following tuc i. shion of Melanesian cthnology, he 
-has chosen for the three hypothetical peoples 
correspond with the truth, whisky, beer, and wine 
being the characteristic beverages of ‘thé people 
we are accustomed to call Celtic, “Anglo- Saxon, and 
Norman. 


RELIGION. _ | 
It would hardly be fair to “zive only this com- 
paratively easy and straight:rward example of 
‘the process of ethnological ara ysis. I should like 
“briefly to relate . more difficult example, one-in 


which the M: lanesian ethnologist. may be in great 
- es | 72 > 7 
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~ danger of going astray. When he tur as his atten- 
tion to, religion-he w'll find that the Roman 
Catholie cult is espeviaPy strong in those parts of. 
Treland where the old language is spoken, and thet: 
‘this form of religion ocetirs Widely in the moun>" 
tainous districts of Scotlamd, where another vatiant 
of the ancient language is spoken, He say be 
léd to connect. the Roman Catholic religion witk 
the “ q “branch of the-early inhabitar's. _He >it 
be puzzfed -to_fiud that in Wales the’ Roman 
Catholic rehtgica is not only absent, but that. the ' 
-, ,teligious beliefs of the people are ip*the livetiest 
opposition -to it, while in England oman-Cathol-" 
icisf? occurs among the ruling classés rather than~ 
., 4mong the ruled. He will find that some ‘of the 
most powerful of the ruling families af ngland 
practise the religion.which has close ties with the _ 
religion of Italy. On the other hand, the strong 
| Roman Catholicism of Brittany will again suggest 
' the convection of this form of ‘eligior” “ith the 
early inhabitants, but in this case-witlt the “ p”- 
branch of this people. He will be stil-more puzzled _ 
by finding that one section of tie dominant Church- 
of Englard, which is especially associated with the. 
ruling classes, practises a ritual and hols beliefs 
hardly to. be distinguished from those of Roman 
“Catholicism, thu apparently confirming the evi-- 
dence already coliected which scemed to connect, 
this form of religion with the wine-people. All 
. these anomalies of *'stribution will prevent him 
from adopting the Wonel-s!on, to which he was at ~ 
first. inclined, that-the Roman Ci tholic religion * 
connected with the carYer < inhavitents’ of te 
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- islands, and he will turn to the principle of organic - 
“connection in “order to clear up the difficutties 
exposed by the study-of distrioution. He will find 
that a *anguage | which scems to be an archaic form 
-of the speech of Italy is aised in the verbal ritual . 
of the Roman Catholic Cuurch of Great Britain and - 
Treland- and the comparative study of ecclesiastical 
-‘srchitectuue. will also correct’ his first tendency to — 
ac~ign so ea-ly a date to th*s form of religion. His 
Melanesian experience will have led Jim to attach 
immense importance to the conserve <ism of religious 
ritual, and t’e use of what he wc ald call an Italie 
language as the medium of Roman Catholic ritual 
‘will lead him to connect this form of religion with 
the” Wine-peome, a conclusion supported by the - 
use of wine in the central mystery of the religion. . 
Moreover, on inquiry, he -will find that the 
‘verbal ritual of the Church of England is in’ 
“many respects identical with~ that of Roman 
Catholicisn- exccpt that English is used as the 
medium ii. place of the archaic Italian.~ Inquiry 
. will show that the very puzzling resemblance in 
«the manual ritual, and especially in the vestments, 
of one.section of the dominant church ‘is-the result 
“of a movement which has taken place within the 
memory of living inhabitants. He -will have no 
-hesitation in correeting his earlie: ; impression, and: 
_conclude that the Roman Catheuic religion belongs 
to the latest, and not to the-eariiest, of the three 
main migrations into Great J rtain. 
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Tue Matur® oF Hisroay. 


I must be content w-th these examples of the 
method of ethnological analysis, by mcuns of- 
which I believe that it is possible to formulate the 
past history of a people who have no literary 
documents. I may now consider briefly bow such 
a view of “history” differs from tk? discipling 
which orainarily bears*that name. 1 may re“cr 
‘first to its geneatised, impersonal, an2 even, in 
many cases, it: abstract character as compared 
with the concreteness of the history v“lich is based 
on literary documents. Such a history as“that of 
Melanesia hardly contains a personal name_aj 
hardly an account of transactions-takm place 
between persons to which any historicakvalue can 
be attached. Reecnt investigation has shown the, 
historicity of persons of Egypt and Crete who were_ 
once. supposed to be wholly mythical, and. it is. 
possible that the persons of thy rude Iogends ot 
Melanesia once really existed, and-that”some day 
we may be able to assign to them transactions which 
are inferred through the method of ethnological 
analysis.~ This is unlikely, however, and it is. 
possible that, execpt in the case of quite recent 
events, we shall always have to be content with 
a history_devoid of transactions between persons 
to whom we can r-ter by name. 


Cr. onoLoGy. 
Another difference-betwica ethnolegy and history 


is inthe natur? of their-chronology. It will already 
have become Apparent thet the methed-of ethin- 
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“logical analysi: is largely concerned with wha* I 
may call relative chronolozy as cistinguished mom 
absolute or numerical clironology. One of the 
-chief <ms of the investigator in the examples I 
have given has been to -place events in chrono- 
logical order, but in tlas study he is satisfied if 
he succeeds in reaching conclusions which enable 
nim to tay that one influence or one form of 
cu.tom., or institution freccded or - succeeded + 
another ir order of time. Take»-afune, without 
the aid of literary remains, the m -tnod of ethno- 
logical anal, sis is helpless before the task of 
formulzting a numerical chronology. It is unable 
“tq_say whether an influence reached Melanesia, or 
whetuck <n institvtion arose as the result of that 
influence, 1 thousand years before or a thousand 
years after the central point-of our own chrono- 
logical system. It is another matter, however, 
when we bring the results “reached by the 
Uaaidec “method_ of cthnological analysis into 
relation with those due to the study of literary 
documents, ~ 


DiseosaL oF TWE DEAD. ~- 


I will give an cxample from Melanesia. The 
distribution of the practice of cremation in this 
“region and the nature of the cu toms with which 
-it is associated lead mc to place s+, among the latest 
elements of culture which ~reached that region 
before our own arrival. “f we can assign an. 
approximate date to tins intreduction, we shall be © 
“wravided with ¢ later limit -for-all tte moverrents 
earlier thar that yhich brought the ‘practice of, 
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cremation. It is fairly certain tht all the main- 
influences which_have reached Melanesia havé 
come from Indonesia, c: have passed through this 
region, to which we must_therefore look for light. 
concerning chronology. - ‘the Indonesian evidence 
points to cremation having been. brought:from 
India, almost certainly by the migration w’uich we 
know from literary sources to have .aken plac2 
about the fifth and sixth centuries of our_era.-“Tf 
this be accepted. we can place the intrecuction of 
cremation imtc Melanesia as later than the sixth 
century A.D. 1. is therefore probab"e that inter- 
ment in the sitting position and mummification of 
theWead, which the process of ethnological analysi« 
assigns to earlicr immigrant irfluerre, tcc. place 
before this date. One consideratior- however, 
introduces an clement of doubt. Literary evidence 
tells us with great probability when cremation 
reached Indonesia, but it cannot tell us when it 
set out~ upon its further jour%ey to “Molanes.a. 
We have evidence that movements of culture were 
still in progress when we first becare acquainted. 
with Melanesia, and are indécd continuing their 
progres» up to the present time. It is possible 
~-though, for reasons I cannot consider-now, it is 
unlikely—that the practice of cremation may not 
have passed int” Mclanesia until centuries after it 
had become a setaled feature of Indonesian culture, 
It is further possible that there may have been a 
_ similar delay in tic transmission of some of the 
earlier cultures. Vice ex Tiot conclude that every” 
element of eulture which reachec Indonesia befcze 
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~aremation passe | on to Melanesia before the intro- 
auction of this method of dispcsing of the Gead 
into Indonesia. - 


Tur INEXACTNESS CF PREDOCUMENTARY 
slistory. 

I hove dealt at length with the feature of. 
cnronology “ecause it furnishes a good example 
of he inexactness which mst probably-a:ways be 
a feature L* the history which is canatie of formu- 
“lation without the aid of literary records. This 
rorm of histor,7 must always be on oroad lines. and 
will fail-to deal with the personal relations which 
zive to the study of history so muen of its intezest 
and Guccr-. Tt ma'y be noted, however, that the 
general terdency o: recent movements in history 
_has been-in this direction. Every year more and 
“More attention is being paid to the history of 
institutions and ideas, while the personal relations 
aid deta‘ls of the “ransactions between ind:viduals 
and nation. are coming to be of less interest in, 
Sshemselves, ar] are regarded as material by which 
broader and more yencral issues can be reached. 
If ethnological analysis of the kind I haveattempted 
to describe is deemed worthy of being admitted as 
an instrument of history, and its conclusions worthy 
cf a place among its data, it wi'l only serve to 

_accentuate a movement which is already evident 
in the recent progress of the subject. I have 
supposed that a relative ab: once of definiteness 
“must always be-a featur. ~f the history of peoples 

-wro have no witten records, but +t must /be 


rei iembered that the ~ho'e movement is at present 
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very young, and that the- methodyof: ethnologicar— 
analysis of rude culture, as I have described it, is 
not yet twelve years old, ard that even this brief 
life has been rudely chequered by the logses and 
accidents of war. It muy be that I have been 
unduly depreciatory, and that the new movement, 
going hand in hand with archeology ang> Tth the 
older methods of history, may be fund capabte. 
of far grbater exactnes? than I have supposed.“ It 
is certainly % “taprearly to estimate how great may 
be its contrivution to our knowledge of the past. 


MAITLAND AND Ernnowoay. im 


It is interesting to note how closely the views 
here put forward concerning the nesure“sethno= 
logical. research agree with those of the late Pro- 
fessor Maitland, especially as expressed in his paper 
on “ The Body Politic.”* In that essay Maitland 
stated his belief“that “by and by anthro 
will hate the choice between peing story ad 
being nothing.”t Morcover, hg illustrates his 
theme by the same examples as tkose chosen by~ 
myself, and objects, just as have done, to the 
assumption that there has been a universal order_ 
of development from mothcr-right to father-right. 
The school of ethnologists to which I belpng, whose 
attitude, I have tried to illustrate, have made th> 
choice which Mast}and predicted. - <= 


* Collected Papers, Gambridge (1911), vol. iii., p. 285. 
- Op. cil., p. 295. A it 
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30. SEALS, By H.S. Kingsford, M.A. 1°. 3d, nets - _ 

31. A STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE MA./USCRIPES OF THE 
‘SRITiSH MUSEUM. By J. P, Gilson, M-4. 1s. net. 

32. A SHORT GUIDE TO SOME MANUSCRIPTS I7 THE LIBRARY 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. E>—obert H. Murray, 
Litt.D° 1s. 9d. net. 

33. IRELAND, 1494-1603, By R.H. Murray, Litt.D. 1s. net.- 

34, IRELAND, 1603-1714. By R. H. Murray, Litt.D. 1s. net. 


35. IRELAND, 1714-1829, By R. H, Marray, Litt. D. 1s. net. 
(Nos. 33, 34 and 3° in one volume, cloth, 3s, 6d, net.) 


36. COINS ‘AND MEDALS. By G. F. Hil, M.A. F.B.A.” 
1s.'6d. net. . if 

-47. THE LATIN ORIENT. By William Miller, M.A. 1s. 6c. net— 

o& THE TURKISH RESTOI\1.O3.IN GREECE, 1718-1797. By 
William Miller, M.. AL A. 3a. “et. 
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SOURCES. i = THE BISTORY OF ROMAN CATO, ICS IN 
ENGLAND. 2ELANY.AND SCUTLAND. From the Reior- 
mation p riod to that.of the Emancipation, 1533 to 
1795. By John Hunge ford Pclen, $.J.. {s. 3d. net. ~ 


E'GLISH TIME BOOKS.—Vol. I, ENGLISH REGNAL YEARS 
AAD TITLES, HIAND-LISTS, EASTER DATES, Etc. Com- 
piled by J. 2. W. Wa’lis, M.A. 4s, net. 


KNIGHTS OF MALSA, * 523.1798. By®. Cohen. 2s. net. 


» ORDS FOR THE EARLY HISTORY OF. SOUTH AFRICA. 
‘By vu. “~aham Botha. 1s. net. 


THE WE, .TERN MANUSCRIPTS OF THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY 
By 4. . E, Craster, D.Litt. ts. 3d. nei 


GEo. APHICAL FACTORS. by Hi. J. Fleure. 6d. net. 


THE COLONIAL ENTRY BOOKS. A Brief Giide to the Col- 
onial Records in the Fabile cere Office before 1696. 
By C. S, 2. Higham, M.A. . Gi, net. 


TH UNIVERSITY Cathe: “conned: By H. Gidney 
ae MLA. | 


f “TUDE. S GUIDE TO THE MANUSCRIPTS RELATING 
1 ENGUSH “ISTORY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
iN THE-BO"FLEIAN LIBRARY. By G. Davies: 1s. net. 


HISTORY AND ETHNOLOGY. By W. H. B. Rivers, M.D., 
LL.D, F.B.8. Gd. net. 


SOME ASPECTS OF BOUNDARY SETTLEMENT AT TRE 
Gu. net CONFFRENCE. By Alan G. Ogilvie, ° A., B.Sc. 
. met. ‘ 
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